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ALFRED MARSHALL MAYER. 

A man of science, whose work was unique 
in the domain which he had selected, and 
who will long be held in warm remembrance 
by a large circle of friends, has lately passed 
away. 

In 1784 there emigrated to America a 
young German, Christian Mayer, a mem- 
ber of an ancient family in the city of Ulm, 
in Wiirtemberg. He made his home in 
Baltimore, where, by strong intelligence 
and well directed industry, he amassed a 



fortune. To his two sons, Charles F. and 
Brantz, he gave the best educational ad- 
vantages of the day. The former became 
a prominent lawyer, well known in the 
best social circles of Baltimore on account 
of his refinement and broad literary cul- 
ture, while the latter traveled and wrote 
extensively, his historical work, especially 
in connection with Mexico, being of high 
authority and acknowledged value. 

On the thirteenth day of November, 1836, 
a son was born to Charles F. Mayer. At 
an early age the boy exhibited great me- 
chanical ingenuity and a lively interest in 
the external world of nature. At St. 
Mary's College, in Baltimore, he was af- 
forded all the usual facilities for an ele- 
mentary liberal education, and especially 
for classical training ; but this did not suit 
his native bent. At the age of sixteen 
years he gave up the school room, and the 
following two years were spent chiefly in 
the workshop and the draughting room of 
a mechanical engineer. Here was abun- 
dant opportunity for acquiring familiarity 
with the use of tools and developing ma- 
nipulative skill. At the same time there 
was a continual stimulus to private study 
in connection with the daily application of 
the laws of physics and mechanics. This 
course of study in applied science was a 
natural precursor to the resumption of 
more systematic work, not in the class 
room, but in the laboratory. A course of 
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chemistry was undertaken, and two years 
were spent largely in mastering the prin- 
ciples and processes of quantitative analysis. 

It was during these years of private 
study and practical work that young Mayer 
attracted the attention of a man whose 
personal influence was chiefly instrumental 
in determining the future direction of the 
student's energies. Joseph Henry was at 
this time Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and for thirty years he had been 
identified with the advancement of pure 
science in America. Industrial science 
needs no advocates. Its importance is 
recognized by all. Its immediate connec- 
tion with material progress and its quick 
response to commercial demands are suffi- 
cient to bring within the ranks of its 
devotees the great majority of those who 
undertake laboratory work with a definite 
purpose. Henry had never underrated the 
value or the need of industrial science, but 
he had emphasized the importance of in- 
vestigation from the more unselfish stand- 
point of one who regarded intellectual 
acquisition as a priceless good in itself 
apart from all commercial recompense. He 
apprehended the brightness, the alertness, 
the originality of the Baltimore student, 
and accorded him that sympathetic recog- 
nition which constitutes the greatest stimu- 
lus that a young man can receive. The 
friendship of an acknowledged master 
makes a willing and easily directed pupil. 
Ideals of excellence are thus formed for 
lite. Subsequent experience may some- 
times modify these, but they are rarely ever 
discarded. 

At the early age of twenty years Mayer 
was appointed to the chair of physics and 
chemistry in the University of Maryland. 
He had already during the previous year 
published his first contribution to science? 
the description of a ' new apparatus for the 
determination of carbonic acid.' This 
was soon republished in Germany. His 



new duties absorbed now most of his time, 
but a second paper appeared in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, in 1857, on the esti- 
mation of the weights of very small por- 
tions of matter. In this he showed that 
by the deflection of a fine glass fibre it is 
possible to estimate a variation in weight 
so small as the thousandth part of a milli- 
gram. In 1859 he accepted a chair in 
Westminster College, Missouri, where two 
years were spent ; but the equipment of 
this institution was insignificant and no 
original work was accomplished. The 
breaking out of the Civil War determined 
his return to Baltimore, and in 1863 he 
went to Paris, where two years were occu- 
pied in special study, chiefly under the 
direction of Regnault. The influence of 
the great French physicist, and the general 
atmosphere of the University of Paris, 
strengthened the bias in favor of pure 
science which had been received in youth 
from Henry. 

Soon after his return to America, in 1865, 
Professor Mayer was called to the chair of 
physics and chemistry at Pennsylvania 
College, in Gettysburg, which he gave up, in 
1867, to accept that of physics and astron- 
omy in Lehigh University. This in turn 
was renounced in 1871 for the purpose of 
joining in the upbuilding of the new Stev- 
ens institute of Technology, at Hoboken, 
with which his connection continued up to 
the time of his death, July 13, 1897. It is 
with this institution, therefore, that his 
name will always be chiefly identified, 
though his researches were for the most 
part in channels somewhat removed from 
those that are usually characteristic of an 
engineering school. Its instrumental equip- 
ment was unusually good, and proximity 
to a great metropolis afforded the intellec- 
tual stimulus and the prompt recognition 
of merit which are wanting in isolated in- 
stitutions of learning. 

While connected with Lehigh University, 
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Professor Mayer designed an astronomical 
observatory and superintended its construc- 
tion. He erected the instruments and, 
without assistance, finished the tedious 
work of adjusting them. A series of obser- 
vations on Jupiter followed, and its publi- 
cation was reproduced in England. During 
the summer vacation of 1869 he was deputed 
by the United States government to take 
charge of a party of astronomers at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, where the solar eclipse of 
August 7th was observed. During the 
eclipse more than forty successful photo- 
graphs were taken, each exposure lasting 
0.002 second. Four of these were during 
the eighty-three seconds of totality. This 
was in the early days of instantaneous pho- 
tography and was accounted an unusual 
feat. An abstract of the results of meas- 
urements on these photographs was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. In the same journal, about this 
time, he published a number of articles on 
physical and astrophysical subjects. At 
the Salem meeting of the Scientific Associa- 
tion, 1869, a paper was read ' On the thermo- 
dynamics of waterfalls.' At Trenton Falls 
and at Niagara Falls careful observations 
had been made on the temperature of the 
water at the top of the cataract and just 
beyond the point of impact at the bottom. 
The arrest of motion develops heat, and this 
was found to be manifested in a measurable 
rise of temperature, when the air was 
charged with moisture and not much warm- 
er or colder than the water, the change 
being in accordance with calculation based 
on Joule's equivalent. But under other 
conditions this effect was masked to such 
an extent by the cooling effect of evapora- 
tion and conduction that there was some- 
times a lower temperature at the bottom 
than at the top. 

Soon after entering upon his duties at 
Hoboken, Professor Mayer began the series 
of investigations in acoustics for which he is 



perhaps best known, and which made him 
decidedly the leading authority on this sub- 
ject in America. In the first of his papers he 
showed how the co-vibration of two nearly 
unisonant tuning forks may be utilized to 
demonstrate Doppler's well-known princi- 
ple that wave-length may be modified by 
translation of the vibrating body. This 
was soon followed by another paper in 
which he gave a method of detecting the 
phases of vibration in the air surrounding 
a sounding body. Two resonators respond- 
ing to the pitch of the source were em- 
ployed, each connected with a manometric 
capsule. One of these resonators being 
fixed and the other movable, the recurring 
changes in the compound'flarue image gave 
the means of measuring wave-lengths 
directly in the vibrating air and exploring 
the form of the wave surface. A simple 
and precise method was developed from 
this for measuring wave-lengths and ve- 
locities of sound in gases at various tem- 
peratures ; and an acoustic pyrometer was 
devised by which furnace temperatures were 
capable of measurement with a degree of 
accuracy approaching that of the air ther- 
mometer. The same optical method of 
interference was then further applied to 
the determination of the relative intensities 
of sounds. The range of application of 
this method is somewhat limited, but 
within this range it is more precise than 
any other method devised for the same 
purpose. One application was to the 
measurement of the powers of various sub- 
stances to transmit and to reflect sonorous 
vibrations. An investigation of the rela- 
tive absorbing powers of different media 
for sound led to an approximate determina- 
tion of the mechanical equivalent of an 
aerial sonorous vibration. The energy per 
second given forth in aerial vibrations by 
an Ut 3 fork (256 vd.), set in motion by 
intermittent electro-magnetic action and 
placed before an appropriate resonator, was 
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found to be about one millionth of Joule's 
"unit, or enough to raise one gram through 
a height of ten centimeters. This result 
was accomplished by measuring the rela- 
tive intensities of the sound given forth by 
the same fork, first when vibrating freely, 
then when the motion of its prongs was 
damped by the expenditure of part of its 
energy on india rubber. The rise of tem- 
perature of the rubber was measured by use 
of thermopile and galvanometer, and its 
specific heat determined by ordinary meth- 
ods. The difficulties attendant upon such 
an experiment are very great, and no one 
but an experimentalist of exceptional skill 
and patience would be apt to undertake it. 
These strictly physical investigations led 
Professor Mayer into the domain of physi- 
ology in its bearing upon the phenomena of 
audition. The most important principle in 
acoustics is that of harmonic motion, sim- 
ple and compound, as embodied in Fourier's 
theorem. Helmholtz was the first to apply 
this to the analysis of musical quality, and 
in doing so the subjective method of resona- 
tors was utilized with great skill. Profes- 
sor Mayer sought objective methods and 
devised several of these, the most striking 
of which was that of employing tense threads 
as media for the conveyance of energy from 
a vibrating membrane to mounted tuning 
forks adjusted in pitch to respond to the 
components of the compound sound under 
examination. Recognizing the capacity of 
the ear, when sufficiently trained, to ac- 
complish this analysis to a considerable 
extent without instrumental aid, he sought 
to learn the mechanism of the auditory 
apparatus of some of the lower type$ of 
animal life. Some new and interesting 
facts were thus discovered in relation to 
the function of the antennae of the mosquito 
in audition, and he showed how an insect 
may determine the direction of sounds by 
means of its antennae. In this connection 
good reason was found for the belief that 



the terminal auditory nerve fibrils in the 
human ear vibrate just half as often in a 
given time as the membrane of the tym- 
panum and the ossicles. This hypothesis 
partially accounts for the marked differ- 
ence in quality when the same sound is 
successively heard, first directly through 
the op'en ear and then through the medium 
of the bony portions of the head. 

Professor Mayer's most important acous- 
tic research was his determination of the 
law connecting the pitch of a sound with the 
duration of the residual sensation in the 
ear. An explanation of the method 
adopted cannot be here given without en- 
tering unduly into details. This law gave 
a quantitative character to results which 
Helmholtz had attained only qualitatively. 
It is of fundamental importance in its appli- 
cation to musical harmony. It explains 
why certain combinations of tones which 
are harmonious in the upper portions of the 
musical scale become rough and discordant 
in the lower portions. This mere fact the 
musical composer was long compelled to 
recognize, though hitherto it had been inex- 
plicable. The labor involved in this work 
was great, and before its completion the in- 
vestigator's power of audition in one ear 
was thereby permanently impaired. The 
first experiments were published in 1874 ; 
a redetermination was made in 1875, and 
again with improved apparatus in 1893. 
He received the assistance of the most 
accomplished musical experts, including 
Madame Seiler, who had been associated 
with Helmholtz for a somewhat similar pur- 
pose, and Dr. Eudolph Koenig, of Paris, 
whose training in the detection of musical 
beats is unrivaled. Dr. Koenig, in 1893, 
rendered important service in ascertaining 
the limitations of what may now be prop- 
erly called < Mayer's Law.' This law is 
expressed by an equation in which the 
duration of the residual sensation is given 
as a function of vibration frequency, and 
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this equation is readily translated into a 
".■■curve. Between the limits of 100 and 
4,000 vibrations per second there is closer 
accordance between the results of calcula- 
tion and observation than in the case of 
Fechner's law, or indeed any other physio- 
logical law for which the attempt has been 
made to express sensation mathematically. 
Between 200 and 2,000 vibrations, includ- 
ing the range most constantly resorted to 
in music, the accordance is satisfactory, 
even when measured by physical rather 
than physiological standards. Due recog- 
nition of these important contributions to 
acoustic theory have been made by Mr. 
Ellis in his translation of Helmholtz's 
4 Tonempfindungen,' and by Professor Zahm 
in his recent book (1892) on < Sound and 
Music.' Mr. Ellis gave a special lecture in 
London for the purpose of explaining these 
discoveries and their application to the 
principles of musical harmony. 

It was natural for Professor JMayer to 
apply acoustic methods in work primarily 
undertaken for other purposes. In 1876 he 
devised improvements in what is now gen- 
erally known as the electrographic method 
for the measurement of the velocity of pro- 
jectiles and the determination of pitch. He 
utilized the spark from an induction coil for 
the purpose of marking seconds upon the 
sinuous trace of a tuning fork on smoked 
paper, and attained results of great accu- 
racy. He studied with care the laws of 
vibration of tuning forks, and was the first 
to give accurately the correction to be ap- 
plied in all such determinations on account 
of variation in temperature of the fork. 
Between 1889 and 1894 he conducted an 
elaborate research on the variation of the 
modulus of elasticity of various materials 
with change of temperature, as indicated 
by the transverse vibration of bars. From 
the observed pitch the velocity of propaga- 
tion of sound in the bar is found, and this 
gives the modulus of elasticity. For the 



accurate determination of pitch it was 
necessary to visit Paris, where access was 
had to Dr. Koenig's grand tonometer, and 
where this accomplished acoustician freely 
gave his time and skill in furtherance of 
the work. The remarkable regularity in 
the results shows that this acoustic method, 
as conducted, is worthy of the greatest re 
liance. Among the materials thus studie< 
was aluminum. Its modulus was found t< 
be subject to large variation, and in ever; 
respect it is far inferior to steel for acousti 
purposes. 

Among tfye acoustic discoveries of Pro 
fessor Mayer may be mentioned his obser 
vation that the sensation of a sound may b< 
obliterated by the simultaneous action oi 
the ear of another sound of greater volume 
and lower pitch, but that the converse it 
not true. The higher pitch, even when in- 
tense, cannot obliterate the sensation o: 
another sound of lower pitch. This does 
not imply that the higher pitch is thus al 
ways completely obliterated. Its presence 
modifies the compound perception after the 
possibility of singling it out has vanished. 
The apprehension of this truth caused him 
to suggest certain changes in the method oi 
conducting orchestral music, but they were 
not adopted on account of counter-balancing 
inconveniences in practice. 

In 1876 Professor Mayer discovered that 
the air pressure on the inner surface of the 
bottom of a resonator in action exceeds that 
on the corresponding outer surface. This led 
to the construction of the < sound mill/ com- 
posed of pairs of resonators so balanced 
and pivoted on their supports as to be set 
into rotation by reaction on sounding near 
them a tuning fork to which they are 
adapted. This phenomenon of acoustic 
repulsion was shortly afterward discovered 
independently by Dvor&k in Austria. An- 
other application of resonators by Professor 
Mayer was in the invention of the topq- 
phone, an instrument with which the direct 
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tion of sound at sea, such as that of a fog 
horn, could be determined with a close ap- 
proximation to accuracy. His last publi- 
cation in acoustics was on the production 
of audible beat tones from two vibrating 
bodies whose frequencies are so high that 
the separate tones are inaudible. This 
paper was read at the Oxford meeting of 
the British Association in 1894. The ex- 
istence of such beat tones has been doubted 
by some. In the present case I was asso- 
ciated with Professor Mayer during some 
of his experiments, and had previously had 
considerable experience in the use of the 
sources of sound which he employed. As 
to the reality of the results he claimed 
there cannot be the least doubt on the part 
of any person possessing ordinarily acute 
powers of hearing, who will take the trouble 
to repeat the experiments. 

The study of the physiology of sensation 
tempts to the investigation of the problems 
of vision in connection with those of audi- 
tion . During the winter and spring of 1893 
Professor Mayer became much interested in 
the phenomena of simultaneous color con- 
trast, of which it may yet be said that no 
satisfactory explanation is provided by any 
existing theory of color vision. It has been 
common to assume that the modification of 
color perception induced by contrast is due 
to unconscious motion of the observer's 
eyes, to error or fluctuation of judgment, or 
to incipient retinal fatigue. Professor 
Mayer devised a variety of methods of pre- 
senting these phenomena with unexampled 
vividness, and on so large a scale as to en- 
able him to arrive at quantitative state- 
ments of such subjective color by compari- 
son with standard hues with which they 
were matched on the revolving color disk. 
Vivid contrast hues were readily percepti- 
ble when the illumination was secured by 
means of a momentary electric flash, and 
with entire accordance between different 
observers who had been purposely misled 



to expect something different from what 
they actually perceived. The hypothesis of 
retinal fatigue, or fluctuation of judgment, 
or ocular motion, is excluded under such 
conditions. This psychological element of 
color contrast led to the development of a 
disk photometer for measurement of the 
brightness of colored surfaces. In the use 
of it a degree of accuracy was attained in 
excess of that usually found possible with 
the Bunsen photometer. 

While still at the Lehigh University Pro- 
fessor Mayer began investigations on elec- 
tricity, on magnetism and on heat, which 
were resumed from time to time during 
subsequent years in the intervals between 
his acoustic researches. His lecture notes 
on physics were published serially in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, and, sub- 
sequently, put into book form. He devised 
a zero-method of comparing the strengths 
of electro-magnets and electrical conductiv- 
ities, made many observations on magnetic 
declination, and improved on previously 
known methods of fixing and photograph- 
ing magnetic spectra. He undertook an 
elaborate research on the effect of magnetiza- 
tion in changing the dimensions of iron and 
steel bars, an effect discovered by Page in 
1837, investigated by Joule in 1842, and 
then neglected for thirty years. It was 
about this time that an unusually large 
electro-magnet was constructed for the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, and was 
employed with much effect in public lec- 
tures. One of these, entitled 'The Earth a 
Great Magnet/ was given by invitation of 
the Yale Scientific Club and, subsequently, 
published. In connection with it a special 
form of lantern galvanometer was devised for 
vertical projection, which attracted much no- 
tice. Another lecture demonstration which 
a few years afterward attracted general at- 
tention was that of the configurations formed 
by magnets floating vertically and subjected 
to the attraction of a superposed magnet. 
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The multiple or oscillatory character of 
the electric discharge from a Ley den jar 
was discovered by Henry in 1842. It was 
carefully studied afterward by Feddersen, 
who used a revolving mirror, and yet more 
fully by Bood, who employed several 
methods, but more particularly that of the 
revolving disk with radial slits. Professor 
Mayer, in 1874, took advantage of centrifu- 
gal action to give steadiness to a disk of 
blackened paper rotated rapidly between 
the electrodes employed for transmission 
of the spark. The perforations were then 
subjected at leisure to micrometric measure- 
ment. Since the rotation of the disk is 
known, the means is thus afforded for 
measuring the duration of the discharge 
and the intervals between the successive 
sparks which compose it. The conditions 
were then studied for securing the most 
nearly simple discharge possible. This 
served as the necessary antecedent to the 
successful employment of the induction coil 
in conjunction with a method previously 
devised for measuring minute intervals of 
time with the tuning fork, or rating a 
tuning fork by comparison with a standard 
clock. The combination formed an admi- 
rable chronoscope for a variety of purposes, 
but more especially for measuring the 
velocity of projectiles. 

On the general subject of heat Professor 
Mayer published several articles. The first 
of these, in relation to waterfalls, has been 
already mentioned. In 1872 he devised a 
method of tracing the progress and deter- 
mining the boundary of a wave of conducted 
heat by taking advantage of the variation 
in color with change of temperature which 
is characteristic of certain double iodides. 
The same method was applied three years 
afterward to the securing of thermographs 
of the isothermal lines of the solar disk. In 
1890 he gave publication to a paper on the 
determination of the coefficient of cubic ex- 
pansion of a solid from the observation of 



the temperature at which water in a vessel 
made of this solid has the same apparent 
volume as it has at 0° C, and on the coef- 
ficient of cubic expansion of a substance 
determined by means of a hydrometer made 
of it. The method was applied to several 
different substances, including brass and 
vulcanite. This led to a general investiga- 
tion of the properties of vulcanite, which 
was published soon afterward. One of 
these properties is its remarkably large co- 
efficient of expansion, exceeding that of 
mercury. 

Soon after the publication of Hontgen's 
discovery of a new species of radiation 
Professor Mayer's interest in this was 
aroused, and in June, 1896, he published the 
outcome of his investigation of herapathite, 
which had been employed by him to test 
the possibility of polarizing the Rontgen 
rays. Formulae were deduced for the trans- 
missive powers of several substances for 
these rays, including tourmaline, hera- 
pathite, glass, aluminum and platinum. 

Professor Mayer's last scientific work was 
an experimental investigation of the equilib- 
rium of the forces acting in the flotation of 
discs and rings of metal, and an application 
of such rings to the determination of the 
measure of surface tension of liquids. The 
method was wholly new, and the agreement 
among results was remarkable. At best, it 
has been difficult in the past to secure relia- 
ble results in work of this kind, and the 
present work is fully equal, if not superior, 
to the best hitherto accomplished by Pla- 
teau and Quincke . It was done during the 
intervals between periods of acute physical 
suffering, and its appearance in the American 
Journal of Science for April of the present 
year preceded by only a few days the para- 
lytic stroke which demonstrated that the 
investigator's life work was already ended. 

In this brief sketch of Professor Mayer's 
labors but little has been said of his numer- 
ous happy devices for lecture demonstra- 
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tion. His restless ingenuity was ever ready 
for any demand, and his mechanical apti- 
tude was so directed by a delicate aesthetic 
sense that he could never be satisfied with 
any objective proof which was not neat and 
simple, as well as adequate. A few of these 
he published from time to time. Among 
them may be mentioned methods of meas- 
uring the angle of inclination of the mir- 
rors employed in Fresnel's interference ex- 
periments; of obtaining a permanent trace 
of the oscillation plane of the Foucault 
pendulum; of registering and exhibiting the 
vibration of rods; of deducing the funda- 
mental laws of electric repulsion by means 
of the pendulum; of measuring potentials 
and specific inductive capacities with the 
spring balance electrometer; of proving 
Ohm's law, and of expressing electric po- 
tential as work. Many of his demonstra- 
tions in acoustics were gathered into a small 
volume on < Sound/ and have thence been 
copied into the elementary text-books of 
to-day. The same may be said of a little 
volume on ' Light,' prepared with the co- 
operation of Mr. Charles Barnard. In the 
student laboratory he was as efficient as in 
the lecture room, fertile in devices and ever 
insistent upon a high standard of accuracy. 
No one knew better than he that demon- 
stration and practice work are of insignifi- 
cant value in comparison with investiga- 
tion; but he kept always in mind the fact 
that, in America at least, the physical in- 
vestigator is nearly always compelled to be 
in some way a teacher, and that in teaching 
physical science demonstration and theo- 
retic instruction must go hand in hand. 
He was conscious of his skill and, naturally, 
took keen pleasure in exercising it success- 
fully. That in so doing he gave pleasure 
and help to others is manifested by the ex- 
tent to which his methods have served as 
models. 

The manipulative skill and tactile deli- 
cacy which are so necessary as adjuncts to 



independence and ingenuity in the labora- 
tory were applied with no less success by 
Professor Mayer in out- door recreation. 
Early in life he became an accomplished 
marksman ; and during manhood, as long 
as good health lasted, he was an ardent 
and exceptionally successful sportsman. 
His field and laboratory interests were 
combined in his application of the tuning 
fork to the problems of gunnery. In the 
Century Magazine he published a number 
of articles on sporting subjects. These 
were incorporated, along with contributions 
from other sources, in a volume entitled 
c Sport with Eod and Gun in American 
Woods and Waters.' This volume was 
edited by Professor Mayer, and for it he 
specially prepared two valuable articles, 
one on c The Shot Gun,' and another on 
'The Blow Gun.' 

In addition to these literary labors, Pro- 
fessor Mayer contributed many articles to 
the Cyclopedias of Appleton and Johnson, 
besides occasional popular articles on scien- 
tific subjects for other media of publication. 
In acknowledgment of his earlier contribu- 
tions to science the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was accorded him in 1866 by 
Pennsylvania College. He was admitted 
to membership in the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1872, and was a member of 
each of the leading scientific societies of 
America, besides being a corresponding 
member of the British Association. He 
served during one year, 1873, as an asso- 
ciate editor of the American Journal of 
Science, and during the first eight months 
of that year five articles from his pen ap- 
peared in its pages. The partial failure of 
his eyesight then necessitated cessation 
from all work, and a considerable part of 
the next scholastic year was spent in Eng- 
land, where his reputation had preceded 
him and where hospitable entertainment 
was accorded by the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of science. 
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In the closer circle of personal friendship 
it is hard to speak with impartiality while 
the sense of bereavement is still fresh. A 
man's personality penetrates into all that 
he does, into his writings quite as un- 
mistakably, if less positively, than into his 
conversation and the atmosphere of his 
home. In a eulogy on Joseph Henry, to 
which I listened at Cambridge just seven- 
teen years ago, Professor Mayer said : 
" His best eulogy is an account of his dis- 
coveries; for a man of science, as such, 
lives in what he has done, and not in what 
he has said, nor will he be remembered for 
what he has proposed to do." In compar- 
ing Henry with Faraday he remarked: 
"Each loved science more than money, 
and his Creator more than either. " Mayer 
proved himself a worthy pupil of Henry, and 
their friendship grew in strength until bro- 
ken by the last great Destroyer. His words 
may now be properly applied to himself. 
The characteristics of the gentleman, the 
high-toned man of honor, were born in him. 
They needed no cultivation beyond the nat- 
ural development and confirmation which 
accompany the attainment of maturity. 
Those who were favored with his friend- 
ship need no reminder of his generosity, 
his ready sympathy ^ his quick insight and 
hearty appreciation, his enthusiasm verging 
sometimes almost upon that of boyhood. 

The value of Mayer's work will be tested 
by time. For some parts of it he will un- 
questionably be long referred to as an 
authority by stranger as well as friend. He 
dwelt in an atmosphere essentially un- 
favorable to the spirit which directed his 
work, for nowhere in the world can there 
be found so high a degree of general civil- 
ization conjoined with so small a degree of 
general appreciation of pure science as in 
America. This may be said with full 
recognition of the abundant rewards here 
accorded to science successfully applied in 
industrial fields, and of the rich endow- 



ments given by wealthy individuals to some 
of our educational institutions. But the 
man who advances theoretical science in 
America receives not a tithe of the recogni- 
tion given to the inventor who puts on the 
market a merchantable device which pleases 
the multitude. Professor Mayer would have 
done his scientific work to better advantage 
in France or Germany. But be this as it 
may, we who knew him in his work must 
now know him only in memory. To have 
had him as a co-worker and friend is now a» 
sad pleasure, and one that nothing can take 

awa y* W. LeConte Stevens. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF TEE BRIT- 
ISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE.* 

Once more has the Dominion of Canada 
invited the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to hold one of the 
annual meetings of its members within the 
Canadian territory, and for a second time 
has the Association had the honor and 
pleasure of accepting the proffered hospi- 
tality. 

In doing so the Association has felt that, 
if by any possibility the scientific welfare 
of a locality is promoted by its being the 
scene of such a meeting, the claims should 
be fully recognized of those who, though 
not dwelling in the British Isles, are still 
inhabitants of that Greater Britain whose 
prosperity is so intimately connected with 
the fortunes of the Mother Country. 

Here, especially, as loyal subjects of one 
beloved sovereign, the sixtieth year of 
whose beneficent reign has just been cele- 
brated with equal rejoicing in all parts of 
her Empire ; as speaking the same tongue, 
and as, in most instances, connected by the 
ties of one common parentage, we are bound 
together in all that can promote our com- 
mon interests. 

* Delivered by Sir John Evans at Toronto, August 
18,1897. 



